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CHAPTER  I 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  writer  realizes  that  numerous  studies  of  a local 
nature  have  been  made  in  regard  to  topics  receiving  emphasis 
in  selected  junior  high  school  textbooks;  nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  this  study  is  based  on  a national  publication 
rather  than  a local  one  attributes  greater  importance  to  the 
investigation.  For  the  same  reason  the  writer  believes  that 
this  study  will  prove  valuable  in  helping  to  facilitate  a 
satisfactory  examination  and  comparison  of  textbooks  in  the 
social  studies  field;  and.  too.,  these  findings  should  lend 
aid  in  the  adoption  of  textbooks  for  classroom  use  or  as 
available  supplementary  reading . 

Concerning  American  History  in  the  junior  high  school., 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  American  History  in  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  American  Historical  Association  recom- 
mended that  the  equivalent  of  one  daily  period  for  a year 
will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  United  States  History. 

Quoting  from  the  committee  on  American  History  in 
schools  and  colleges 

1.  "Between  the  beginning  of  grade  seven  and  of 
grade  nine  all  pupils  should  study  the  phases  of 
national  history  listed  below: 

a.  The  American  Revolution:  As  the  outgrowth 

of  colonial  development.,  with  attention  to 
outstanding  military  events , the  government 
during  the  war,  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
and  the  Constitution. 
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b.  The  Rise  of  Industrial  Northeast,  Plantation 

South,  and  Free-Farm  West:  With  attention  to 

the  geographic  and  economic  factors  which  pro- 
moted sectionalism;  sectionalism  versus 
national  interests. 

c.  Territorial  Development,  the  Struggle  over 

New  States,  and.  the  Civil  War:  With  attention 

to  the  use  and  influence  of  public  lands,  and 
to  the  strengthening  of  national  unity. 

d.  The  development  of  Waterways,  Highways,  Rail- 

ways, and  Airways,  and  of  Domestic  and  Inter- 
national Trade:  With  attention  to  pertinent 

inventions,  trade  routes,  and  the  social 
effects  of  the  cargoes  carried.. 

e.  Recreation,  Sport,  and  Social  Life:  The 

rise  of  typical  American  games,  and  of  resorts 
and  vacation  trips,  of  social  clubs  and  organ- 
izations, of  theaters,  music,  movies,  and 
other  commercialized  amusements. 

f.  The  Rise  and  Influence  of  Major  Communication 

Industries:  Postal  service,  press,  telegraph, 

telephone,  and.  radio;  with  attention  to  per- 
tinent inventions,  the  industrial  organization 
of  these  agencies  and  their  cultural  power. 

In  developing  these  emphases  in  United  States  history, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  following  dates  and  persons  should 
be  studied  by  all  pupils: 

Representative  Dates: 

Beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  1775 
Declaration  of  Independence,  1776 
Surrender  of  Cornwallis,  1781 
The  Drafting  of  the  Constitution,  1787 
Inauguration  of  Washington,  1789 
Invention  of  Cotton  Gin,  1793 
Fulton' s Steamboat,  1807 
War  with  England.,  1812 
Missouri  Compromise,  1820 
Civil  War,  1861-1865 
Invention  of  Telegraph,  1844 
Transcontinental  Railroad,  1869 

Representative  Persons: 


Samuel  Adams 
John  Jacob  Astor 


Elias  Howe 
Andrew  Jackson 
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Clara  Barton 
Alexander  Graham  Bell 
Jefferson  Davis 
Thomas  A.  Edison 
Cyrus  W.  Field 
Henry  Ford 
Robert  Fulton 
Charles  Goodyear 
Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Nathan  Hale 
Alexander  Hamilton 
Patrick  Henry 
James  J.  Hill 


Thomas  Jefferson 
John  Paul  Jones 
Robert  E.  Lee 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
Cyrus  McCormick 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse 
Thomas  Paine 
Samuel  Slater 
George  Washington 
Eli  Whitney 
Orville  Wright 
Wilbur  Wright” 


The  purpose  of  this  treatise  will  be  to  determine  to 
what  extent  the  selected  textbooks  follow  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee.  If  the  textbooks  do  not  follow  the  pattern 
of  the  committee,  the  writer  intends  to  state  just  what  has 
been  emphasized. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  committee  of  distinguished 
men  in  the  social  studies  field,  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
devote  considerable  time  and.  effort  to  this  study,  these 
topics  listed  must  be  of  great  educational  value.  Most 
teachers  adhere  strictly  to  textbooks  when  teaching.  The 
writer  is  trying  to  find  out  what  is  being  taught  in  junior 
high  school  in  relation  to  what  the  committee  has  stated, 
should  be  taught . 

The  writer  sees  the  topics,  representative  dates  and 
representative  names  as  three  separate  studies.  He  intends 
to  make  a critical  analysis  of  the  topics  and.  leave  the 
representative  dates  and  representative  names  to  some  future 

-^Edgar  B.  Wesley,  Director  of  the  Committee,  American 
History  in  Schools  and  Colleges  (New  York:  The  MacMillan 

Company)  pp. 77-7b . 
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The  author  has  investigated  the  literature  on  topics 
taught  in  junior  high  school  United  States  History  hack  to 
1920  and  found  there  has  been  nothing  done  on  the  commission1 
report  as  far  as  analyzing  topics  receiving  emphasis  at  this 
grade  level. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Review  of  the  Literature 

There  has  been  very  little  pertinent  material  on  topics. 
Some  studies  have  been  made  on  topics  and  space  allotment 
which  were  used  as  models.  The  following  works  dealt  re- 
motely with  this  study,  and  each  was  consulted  merely  as  a 
model : 

Thesis,  1946,  Emily  L.  Walsh 

An  analysis  of  the  Treatment  of  World  War  I in 
Ten  Junior  High  School  History  Textbooks. 2 
Thesis,  1932,  M.  C.  Cornforth 

The  World  War  in  Ten  Junior  High  School  History 

Textbooks .3 

Service  Paper,  1946,  Edith  Pauline  Bixby 

The  Treatment  of  Africa  in  Eight  Sixth  Grade 
Geography  Books. ^ 


p 

Emily  L.  Walsh,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Treatment  of  the 
World  War  in  Ten  Junior  High  School  History  Textbooks," 
(unpublished  Master's  thesis,  Boston  University,  1932). 

3Marie  C.  Cornforth,  "The  World  War  in  Ten  Junior  High 
School  History  Textbooks,  "(unpublished  Master's  thesis, 
Boston  University,  1932) . 

^Edith  Pauline  Bixby,  "The  Treatment  of  Africa  in  Eight 
Sixth  Grade  Geography  Books,"  (unpublished  Master's  service 
paper,  Boston  University,  1946) . 
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Service  Paper,  1947.,  Mary  M.  Edwards 


An  Analysis  of  People  in  Fifth  Grade  American 
History  Textbooks. 5 

Edgar  Bruce  Wesley 

Teaching  the  Social  Studies,  pp.  378-379,  1942 
Space  Allotment  and  size  of  Social  Studies  Textbooks. ^ 


5Mary  M.  Edwards,  nAn  Analysis  of  People  in  Fifth  Grade 
American  History  Textbooks,"  (unpublished  Master's  service 
paper,  Boston  University,  1947). 

^Edgar  Bruce  Wesley,  Teaching  the  Social  Studies 
(Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1942),  pp.  378-379. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Pour  junior  high  school  American  History  books  were 
selected  for  this  study.  The  choice  was  based  upon  two 
considerations:  present  use  in  the  schools,  and  recent 
publication.  All  books  were  published  since  1936  and  one 
of  them  was  published  in  1947* 

The  general  procedure  used  by  the  author  is  given 
below: 

1.  The  author  investigated  the  topics  treated  in  the 
textbooks  according  to  the  table  of  contents. 

2.  An  approximate  word  count  was  made  of  the  treatment  of 
each  topic  in  the  textbooks. 

3*  An  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  topics  and  subtopics 
to  determine  if  they  followed  the  pattern  set  forth  by  the 
committee,  and  if  not,  just  what  has  been  emphasized  by 
the  respective  books. 

The  junior  high  school  American  History  textbooks  used 
are  listed  below.  The  letter  preceding  the  name  of  each 
book  represents  the  textbook  throughout  the  study  and  is 
used  as  a code  letter. 

1.  A.  Casner,  Mabel.,  and  Ralph  H.  Gabriel,  The  Story  of 

American  Democracy.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  1947. 

2.  B.  Coyle,  Lillian  S.,  and  Walter  P.  Evans,  Our 

American  Heritage . New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 

Company,  Inc.,  1936. 
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3.  C.  Gordy,  Wilbur  Fisk,  Leaders  in  Making  America . 

New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1935* 

4.  D.  Tryon,  Rolla  M.,  Charles  R.  Lingley,  and  Frances 

Morehouse,  The  American  People  and  Nation.  Revised 
edition;  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1936. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  CF  THE  TEXTBOOKS 
Extent  of  Content  Treatment  in  Each  Textbook 

An  average  was  made  of  the  words  in  each  line  of  a 
paragraph  chosen  at  random.  The  total  number  of  lines  in 
each  textbook  was  multiplied  by  the  average  number  of  words 
in  each  line.  A careful  estimate  was  made  of  fractional 
parts  of  lines,  that  is,  lines  that  were  cut  up  by  pictures, 
maps,  and  charts  or  incomplete  at  the  end  of  paragraphs. 

A lengthy  discussion  of  essential  features  of  the  four 
books  studied  in  relation  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  will  be  found  on  pages  twenty-eight  through  fifty- 
six  . 

From  pages  fifty-six  through  fifty-nine  will  be  found  a 
brief  presentation  of  topics  not  recommended  by  the  committee 
but  included  in  the  textbooks . 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  WORDS  FOR  THE  TOPICS  IN  EACH  TEXTBOOK 

A B C D 

Total  No.  of  Words  in 
Each  Textbook 

331,275 

136,240 

102,258 

199,881 

Average  No.  of  Words 
Per  Line 

15 

8 

9 

9 

Total  No.  of  Words  Used 
For  the  American 
Revolution 

23,625 

16,390 

23,175 

13,600 

Words  Used  on  the 
Outgrowth  Of  the 
Colonial  Development 

i 

5,775 

6,000 

4,725 

7,560 

Words  Used  On  Outstand- 
ing Military  Events 

4,200 

1,000 

16,875 

6,480 

Words  Used  on  Govern- 
ment During  the  War 

3,675 

1,400 

450 

1,350 

Words  Used  on  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation 

3,675 

1,400 

450 

1,350 

Words  Used  on  The 
Constitution 

6,300 

1,600 

675. 

1,620 
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D 

Words  Used  On  the 
Industrial  Northeast 

3,675 

600 

450 

2,430 

Words  Used  On 
Plantation  South 

3,150 

600 

900 

2,700 

Words  Used  On 
Free  Farm  West 

27,300 

16,800 

2,925 

4,320 

Words  Used  On 
Geographic  And 
Economic  Factors  Which 
Promoted  Sectionalism 

2,625 

400 

675 

1,620 

Words  Used  On 
Sectionalism  Versus 
, Nationalism 

8,400 

1,000 

3,150 

1,890 

Territorial  Development 

16,250 

11,200 

3,875 

2,430 

Struggle  Over  New 
States 

11,025 

1,400 

3,600 

2,700 

Civil  War 

5,775 

3,800 

5,625 

7,560 

Use  of  Influence  of 
Public  Lands 

4,200 

600 

1,675 

540 

n ■ . ' ' " • :;C 
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B 
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D 

Strengthening  For 
National  Unity 

200 

4.200 

675 

7,020 

Words  Used  on  Develop- 
ment of  Waterways 

7,350 

1,680 

675 

810 

Words  Used  On  Highways 

7,875 

1,000 

450 

1,620 

Words  Used  On  Railways 

19,950 

3,200 

450 

3,510 

Words  Used  On  Airways 

7,875 

200 

1,350 

270 

Words  Used  On  Domestic 
And  International  Trade 

14,000 

4,000 

1,350 

540 

Words  Used  On 
Pertinent  Inventions 

7,350 

600 

1,125 

810 

Words  Used  On  Trade 
Routes 

6,300 

400 

1,350 

270 

Words  Used  On  Social 
Effects  Of  The  Cargoes 
Carried 

3,675 

600 

675 

1,620 

: r 
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A 

B 

C 

D 

1 

Words  Used  On  Sport 

1,575 

1,575 

225 

810 

Words  Used  On  Social 
Life 

2,100 

1,575 

1,125 

0 

Words  Used  On  Typical 
American  Games 

525 

200 

0 

540 

Words  Used  On  Resorts 

1,575 

525 

0 

540 

Words  Used  On  Vacation 
Trips 

2,100 

525 

0 

270 

Words  Used  On  Social 
Clubs  And  Organizations 

1,050 

1,055 

225 

810 

Words  Used  On  Theaters 

2,100 

0 

0 

0 

Words  Used  On  Music 

1,575 

525 

0 

0 

Words  Used  On  Movies 

L . ..  i 

525 

0 

225 

0 
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Words  Used  On  Other 
Commercialized 
Amusements 

525 

0 

0 

0 

Rise  And  Influence  Of 
Major  Communication 
Industries 

7,875 

400 

900 

1,620 

Postal  Service 

1,050 

1,  200 

675 

1,350 

Press 

4,725 

800 

675 

1,350 

. 

Telegraph 

2,  100 

400 

900 

810 

Telephone 

2,625 

200 

225 

270 

Radio 

. 

5,250 

200 

225 

540 

Pertinent  Inventions 

5,775 

1,200 

675 

1,080 

Industrial  Organization 
Of  These  And  Their 
Cultural  Power 

3,675 

800 

450 

810 
1 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  LINES 

USED  FOR  THE  TOPICS 

IN  EACH  TEXTBOOK 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Total  No.  of  Lines  In 
Each  Textbook 

22,085 

17,030 

11,362 

22,209 

Average  No.  Of  Lines 
Per  Page 

35 

25 

25 

30 

Total  No.  Of  Lines  Used 
For  The  American 
Revolution 

1,575 

1,425 

2,575 

2,040 

Lines  Used  On  The 
Outgrowth  Of  Colonial 
Development 

385 

750 

525 

840 

• 

Lines  Used  On  Outstand- 
ing Military  Events 

• 280 

150 

1,875 

720 

Lines  Used  On  The 
Government  During  The 
War 

245 

210 

50 

150 

Lines  Used  On  The 
Articles  Of 
Confederation 

245 

210 

50 

150 

Lines  Used  On  The 
Constitution 

420 

240 

75 

180 
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A 

B 

C 

D 

Lines  Used  For  The 
Industrial  Northeast 

245 

75 

50 

270 

Lines  Used  For 
Plantation  South 

210 

75 

100 

300 

Lines  Used  For  Free 
Farm  West 

1,820 

2,100 

325 

480 

Lines  Used  For  Geo- 
graphic Factors  Which 
Promoted  Sectionalism 

175 

50 

75 

180 

Sectionalism  Versus 
Nationalism 

560 

125 

350 

210 

Territorial  Development 

1,750 

1,400 

475 

270 

Struggle  Over  New 
States 

735 

175 

400 

300 

Civil  War 

385 

475 

625 

840 

Use  And  Influence  Of 
Public  Lands 

280 

75 

175 

60 

001 1 
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Strengthening  Of 
National  Unity 

280 

525 

75 

780 

. 

Lines  Used.  For  the 
Development  Of 
Waterways 

490 

210 

75 

90 

Lines  Used  For  Highways 

525 

125 

50 

180 

Lines  Used  For  Railways 

1,330 

400 

50 

390 

Lines  Used  For  Airways 

. 

245 

25 

150 

30 

Lines  Used  For  Domestic 
And  International  Trade 

940 

500 

150 

60 

Lines  Used  For 
Pertinent  Inventions 

' 

490 

75 

125 

90 

Lines  Used  For  Trade 
Routes 

420 

50 

150 

30 

Lines  Used  For  The 
.Social  Effect  Of 
^Cargoes  Carried 

245 

75 

75 

180 

— 
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Lines  Used  For  Sport 

ii 

105 

0 

105 

25 

810 

Lines  Used  For  Social 
Life 

140 

105 

125 

0 

Lines  Used  For  Typical 
American  Games 

35 

25 

0 

60 

Lines  Used  For  Resorts 

105 

35 

0 

60 

Lines  Used  For  Vacation 
Trips 

140 

35 

0 

30 

Lines  Used  For  Social 
Clubs  and  Organizations 

70 

70 

25 

810 

Lines  Used  For  Theaters 

140 

0 

0 

0 j 

Lines  Used  For  Music 

105 

35 

0 

0 ' 

Lines  Used  For  Movies 

35 

0 

25 

0 

. 

A 

B 

c. 

D 

Lines  Used  For  Other 
Commercialized 
Amusements 

35 

0 

0 

0 

Rise  and  Influence  Of 
Major  Communication 
Industries 

525 

50 

100 

180 

Postal  Service 

70 

150 

75 

150 

Press 

315 

100 

75 

150 

Telegraph 

140 

50 

100 

90 

Telephone 

175 

25 

25 

30 

Radio 

350 

25 

25 

60 

Pertinent  Inventions 

385 

150 

75 

120 

Industrial  Organization 
Of  These  Agencies  and 
Their  Cultural  Power 

245 

100 

50 

90 

001 
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-PERCENTAGE  IN  RELATION  TO  LINES  USED  IN  EACH  TEXTBOOK 
, A B C D 

American  Revolution: 
The  Outgrowth  Of 
Colonial  Development 

11  pages 
1.7* 

30  pages 
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2 pages 
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1.7)6 
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1.1$ 
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Discovery  and. 
Exploration 

7,350 

3,600 

6,750 

4,320 
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11,475 

3,200 
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Politics 
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3 % 
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The  first  topic  recommended,  by  the  commission  was  the 
American  Revolution,  which  had  and  still  has  a great  influence 
on  our  New  England  students  because  of  its  proximity  to  their 
heritage . 

The  sub  topics  listed  by  the  committee  (the  outgrowth  of 
colonial  development,  the  outstanding  military  events,  the 
government  during  the  war,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
the  Constitution)  adequately  covered,  this  phase  of  American 
history. 

The  outgrowth  of  colonial  development  was  treated  as 
follows:  1.7  per  cent  or  eleven  pages  of  book  A was  used,  to 

cover  this  topic;  3*7  per  cent  or  thirty  pages  was  used  by 
book  B;  4.6  per  cent  or  twenty-one  pages  was  used  by  book  C; 
and  3*33  per  cent  or  twenty-eight  pages  was  used  by  book  D. 

Books  B,C,  and  D gave  what  seemed  to  be  sufficient 
coverage  to  this  pertinent  subject;  namely,  the  outgrowth  of 
colonial  development  while  book  A treated  it  in  a meager 
fashion. 

Outstanding  military  events  were  given  the  following 
space  allotment;  book  A,  1.2  per  cent  or  eight  pages;  book  B, 
.73  per  cent  or  five  pages;  book  C,  16.5  per  cent  or  seventy- 
five  pages;  and  book  D,  3*24  per  cent  or  twenty-four  pages. 

Some  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  were  fought  in  New  England  and  therefore  were  and  still 
are  of  vital  interest  to  students  in  this  section. 

Book  C was  the  only  book  of  the  four  which  treated  this 
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topic  in  a comprehensive  manner.  Concerning  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and.  Concord  book  C was  the  only  one  mentioning  the 
fact  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith  was  in  charge  of  the 
British  troops  making  the  march  on  Lexington  and.  Concord; 
also.,  that  he  sent  Major  Pitcairn  ahead  to  Lexington  and 
this  was  the  man  who  gave  the  order  to  fire  on  the  Minutemen. 
The  other  three  books  merely  mentioned  that  General  Gage  was 
in  command,  of  some  British  troops  sent  to  punish  Boston  and. 
gave  reason  to  believe  that  he  led  the  troops  to  Lexington 
and  Concord.  Book  B mentioned  nothing  about  the  alarm  being 
given  by  Paul  Revere  and  William  Dawes. 

Books  A,  Cj  and  D covered  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  in 
a very  detailed,  manner;  but.,  book  B mentioned  nothing  about 
this  engagement. 

The  writer  has  touched  on  some  of  the  important  battles 
and  in  summing  up  it  appeared,  that  book  C had  elaborated  on 
the  pertinent  facts  while  books  A and  D had.  just  included 
them  and  book  B had  omitted  many  vital  incidents  which  were 
needed  to  get  a complete  picture  of  the  battles  fought  during 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  government  during  the  war  was  treated  as  follows: 
book  A,  1.1  per  cent  or  seven  pages;  book  B,  1.02  per  cent 
or  seven  pages;  book  C,  .44  per  cent  or  two  pages;  book  D, 

.68  per  cent  or  five  pages. 

Concerning  this  topic  the  four  books  seemed,  to  stress 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  the  main  issue  before  the 
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Continental  Congress  and  the  appointing  of  Washington  as 
Commander  of  the  army.  Book  C skimmed  over  the  main  items 
facing  the  government  and  as  a result  did  not  give  as  com- 
plete a story  as  the  other  three  books.  Book  A*  B,  and  D 
seemed  to  agree  in  every  respect  while  treating  this  subject. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  treated  as  follows: 
book  A,  1.1  per  cent  or  seven  pages;  book  B*  1.02  per  cent 
or  seven  pages;  book  C*  .44  per  cent  or  two  pages;  book  D* 

.68  per  cent  or  five  pages. 

Book  C treated  this  topic  in  a very  extensive  manner* 
it  told  of  Maryland's  refusal  to  sign  at  first  because  of  the 
claim  some  of  the  larger  states  had  to  western  lands.  This 
book  listed  the  main  points  of  the  Articles  and  also  gave  a 
complete  list  of  the  defects  of  the  Articles.  Books  A*  B* 
and  C flatly  stated  the  Articles  were  a prelude  to  the 
Constitution  and  they  mentioned  no  more  about  our  first  set 
of  laws . 

The  Constitution  was  given  the  following  space  allot- 
ment: book  A*  1.9  per  cent  or  twelve  pages;  book  B*  1.1  per 

cent  or  eight  pages;  book  C*  .66  per  cent  or  three  pages; 
book  D*  .81  per  cent  or  six  pages. 

It  was  surprising  to  note  the  meager  space  allotment 
given  by  the  four  books  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  one 
of  the  most  important  meetings  ever  held  in  America.  Book 
B was  the  only  one  of  the  four  that  clearly  defined  what  the 
word  Constitution  meant  while  the  others  took  for  granted 
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that  the  children  had  a clear  idea  of  the  purpose  of  a 
Constitution. 

Book  D,  although  it  used  only  .81  per  cent  of  its  con- 
tent on  this  pertinent  topic,  did  give  extensive  coverage  to 
the  disagreement  over  representation  at  the  convention. 

Book  C used  practically  all  its  space  extolling  Madison 
and  Hamilton  and  their  part  in  forming  the  Constitution. 

Books  B,  C,  and  D merely  mentioned  that  Washington  was 
made  President  of  the  Convention;  but,  book  A told  why  this 
man  should  have  been  given  this  enviable  position.  Books  B, 
C,  and  D gave  the  reader  the  impression  that  Washington  was 
the  leading  citizen  at  this  time  because  of  his  war  record 
alone;  yet,  book  A went  beyond  this  and  brought  out  facts 
which  showed  that  Washington  was  not  only  a great  military 
leader;  but  also,  a man  of  diverse  abilities.  Book  A told 
about  the  incident  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Yorktown 
when  Washington  received  a letter  from  a friend  suggesting 
he  make  himself  King  because  of  the  weakness  of  Congress 
and  this  account  vividly  told,  how  he,  Washington,  commanded 
that  this  subject  never  be  mentioned  again.  This  book  also 
told  about  the  plot  our  unpaid  officers  had  to  overthrow 
the  government  and  how  Washington  eloquently  told  them  that 
they  had  fought  for  a government  in  which  the  people  would 
be  the  masters  not  the  army.  The  third  reason  mentioned  and 
in  some  respects  the  most  important  was  the  fact  that  shortly 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  Washington  addressed 
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the  Continental  Congress  and.  told  them  since  the  war  had  been 
won  that  he  had  no  more  use  for  his  commission  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  American  Armies;  this  might  be  interpreted 
as  his  saying,  "I  will  not  make  myself  a dictator  over  the 
people,  I will  trust  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  rule 
themselves . "7  Junior  High  School  pupils  can  easily  decipher 
from  these  things  that  Washington  was  truly  a great  man  and. 
rightfully  deserved  to  be  chosen  president  of  the  convention. 

Book  A also  set  up  a very  clear  picture  in  chart  form 
of  the  three  branches  of  our  government.  Of  the  four  books, 
book  A came  the  closest  to  giving  a complete  story  as  to  the 
happenings  which  were  related  to  the  foundation  upon  which 
America  rested  and  still  does. 

The  next  topic  Industrial  Northeast  was  treated  as 
follows:  book  A,  1.1  per  cent  or  seven  pages;  book  B,  .44 

per  cent  or  three  pages;  book  C,  .44  per  cent  or  two  pages; 
book  D,  1.2  per  cent  or  nine  pages. 

Book  A and  book  B seemed,  to  give  a complete  description 
of  this  period  in  our  history.  Book  A described  this  period 
in  a very  unique  way;  it  started  by  telling  about  the  daily 
life  of  a person  living  in  Ridgefield,  Connecticut  before 
our  industrial  revolution  and.  then  carried  the  story  through 
to  show  how  machines  influenced  the  life  of  people  living  in 
the  Northeast.  Book  A.  mentioned  particular  instances  that 

^Mabel  B.  Casner,  and  Ralph  H.  Gabriel,  The  Story  of 
American  Democracy  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Bruce” and  Company, 

1947  j.  pTT53 
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the  other  books  did  not;  it  told  about  Richard  Arkwright's 
contribution  to  the  spinning  industry  and  how  he  was  the 
first  man  to  put  machines  in  a building  and  hire  men  to 
operate  them.  Book  A.  also  related  in  detail  the  important 
story  of  how  Samuel  Slater  through  the  efforts  of  Moses  Brown 
brought  the  plans  of  English  weaving  machines  to  this 
country.  The  other  books  merely  gave  credit  to  Slater  and 
told  nothing  about  how  Moses  Brown,  a wealthy  Rhode  Island 
Quaker,  invited  him  to  Pawtucket  to  build,  these  machines. 

Book  A also  treated  Jefferson's  embargo  act  in  a very 
comprehensive  manner  and  it  showed  how  this  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  war  of  1812  played  an  important  role  in  developing 
our  Northeast.  This  book  told  how  factory  owners  and  workers 
were  looked  upon  as  patriots  during  the  war  of  1812  when  our 
trade  with  Great  Britain  was  practically  cut  off.  Book  A 
was  also  the  only  one  to  mention  the  tariff  charging  duties 
on  goods  coming  into  this  country  --  these  had  a great 
influence  on  our  industrial  development. 

Book  C did  not  treat  this  period  in  as  extensive  a 
fashion  as  book  A;  but,  it  did  seem  to  give  the  material 
sufficient  coverage.  Book  C built  the  story  of  this  era 
around  the  Yankee  Peddler  in  a very  interesting  way  by 
describing  his  wagon  loaded  with  tin  ware,  pins,  needles, 
scissors,  buttons,  and  hats,  shoes,  and  clocks.  This  book 
told  of  the  peddler  driving  from  farm  to  farm  and  at  the  end 
of  his  journey  after  selling  all  of  the  goods  he  sold  his 
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horse  and  wagon  and  then  started  all  over  again. 

Books  B and  C treated  this  period  in  a very  meager 
fashion.  Book  C merely  stated  Whitney's  cotton  gin  had.  a 
great  influence  on  the  Industrial  Northeast,  and  that  Jef- 
ferson helped  with  his  embargo  act.  Book  B flatly  stated 
inventions  had  made  possible  the  rapid  increase  of  factories 
where  swift  machines  poured  forth  huge  quantities  of  manu- 
factured products,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States 
produced  many  articles  which  had  formerly  been  made  in 
American  homes. 

Plantation  South  received  the  following  consideration; 
book  A,  .95  per  cent  or  six  pages;  book  B,  .44  per  cent  or 
three  pages;  book  C;  .88  per  cent  or  four  pages;  book  D,  1.3 
per  cent  or  ten  pages . 

The  books  were  in  close  harmony  on  this  topic.  All  of 
them  described  the  life  on  a southern  plantation  --  telling 
how  the  owner  was  the  complete  master  over  his  slaves  and 
how  the  planter  lived  in  a large  and  stately  house  set  back 
from  the  highway. 

Book  D went  a little  beyond  the  others  and  depicted 
religion  and  education  in  the  South  mentioning  the  fact  that 
there  was  a variety  of  churches  in  the  South.  According  to 
this  book,  education  was  limited  and  for  its  reason  told 
about  the  law  in  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  requiring  all 
teachers  to  belong  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  As  most  people 
belonged  to  other  churches,  they  took  little  interest  in 
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schools . 


Free  Farm  West  received  the  following  space:  book  A, 

8.27  per  cent  or  fifty- two;  book  B,  11.4  per  cent  or  eighty- 
four  pages;  book  C,  2.8  per  cent  or  thirteen  pages;  book  D, 

2.1  per  cent  or  sixteen  pages.  Of  the  four  books,  book  A. 
was  the  only  one  which  clearly  defined  what  was  meant  by 
public  domain  and  also  made  a big  issue  out  of  the  sufferings 
these  early  settlers  of  the  West  had  to  endure.  Book  A 
tended  to  make  the  pupil  appreciative  of  these  great  heroes 
who  settled  the  West  so  we  might  become  a great  nation.  Again, 
book  A mentioned  the  particulars  while  the  other  books 
failed  to  do  so.  It  told  the  story  of  how  Tecumseh  and.  his 
brother  hoped  to  bring  all  the  tribes  west  of  the 
Appalachians  into  a union  or  confederacy.  These  brothers 
called  upon  the  red  men  to  give  up  all  the  things  they  had 
obtained  from  the  white  man  and  return  to  their  old  way  of 
living. 

It  made  a vivid  story  of  how  Governor  Harrison  marched 
with  an  army  to  Tippecanoe  and  defeated  the  Indians.  Events 
such  as  these  help  to  create  an  interest  in  the  pupil. 

Books  B,  C,  and  D allotted  most  of  their  space  on  this 
subject  to  explaining  the  life  the  people  lived.  These 
books  merely  mentioned  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and  public 
domain,  while  Book  A explained  them  in  a complete  manner. 

From  the  following  percentage  - it  can  easily  be  seen 
that  the  four  books  gave  very  little  attention  to  geographic 
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and  economic  factors  which  promoted  sectionalism.  Book  A, 

• 75  per  cent  or  five  pages;  hook  B,  .29  per  cent  or  two 
pages;  book  C,  .67  per  cent  or  three  pages;  book  D,  .81  per 
cent  or  six  pages.  The  four  books  left  a great  deal  to  be 
desired  on  this  topic. 

Sectionalism  versus  nationalism  received  the  following 
space:  book  A,  2.5  per  cent  or  fourteen  pages;  book  B,  .75 

per  cent  or  five  pages;  book  C,  3 per  cent  or  fourteen 
pages;  book  D,  .94  per  cent  or  seven  pages. 

Book  A and  book  C gave  this  topic  what  seemed  to  be 
sufficient  coverage;  while  book  B and  D touched  only  the 
main  events  connected  with  the  subject. 

The  next  topic  considered,  was  territorial  development 
and  it  was  treated  as  follows:  Book  A,  7-4  per  cent  or  fifty 

pages;  book  B,  8.2  per  cent  or  fifty-six  pages;  book  C,  4.1 
per  cent  or  nineteen  pages;  book  D,  1.2  per  cent  or  nine 
pages . 

Books  A and  B seemed  to  give  a complete  description  of 
this  phase  in  our  history.  Book  A told  how  the  Congress 
dropped  the  old  word,  "colony"  and  put  in  its  place  the  new 
word  "territory"  and  then  it  compared  a territory  to  the 
colony  of  New  York  or  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  before  the 
Revolution  explaining  that  the  government  of  United  States 
had  authority  in  a territory  just  as  the  government  of 
England  had,  before  1776,  held  control  over  its  colonies. 

Book  A explained  the  three  stages  in  the  government  of  a 
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territory;  however,  the  other  three  books  failed  to  do  this . 
Book  B gave  a great  deal  of  its  space  allotted  to  this  sub- 
ject in  describing  the  character  of  the  men  who  settled  these 
new  territories.  It  told  of  the  qualities  one  must  have  to 
be  a pioneer  --  he  must  be  a person  of  great  courage,  of 
endurance,  of  physical  strength,  and  of  skill  in  woodcraft. 
This  book  brought  out  a fact  that  the  others  did  not  --  that 
is,  it  told  of  how  the  Scotch  and  Irish  particularly  liked 
life  on  the  frontier  and  of  how  hundreds  of  these  peoples 
found  their  way  into  the  backwoods  of  the  English  colonies. 

Book  C described  the  life  of  a backwoodsman  by  joining 
a group  of  travelers  as  they  started  out  to  cross  the 
mountains,  and  followed  the  trip  through  to  the  finding  of 
a home  site  and  the  building  of  cabins. 

Book  C and  D did  not  treat  this  pertinent  topic  in  a 
comprehensive  fashion. 

Trouble  over  new  states  received  the  following  space 
allotment:  book  A,  3*2  per  cent  or  twenty-one  pages;  book  B, 

1 per  cent  or  seven  pages;  book  C,  3*5  per  cent  or  sixteen 
pages;  book  D,  1.3  per  cent  or  ten  pages.  The  four  books 
treated  this  topic  in  unison;  but,  book  D seemed,  lacking  in 
details.  All  four  books  gave  a great  deal  of  consideration  . 
to  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  stressed  how  it  pacified  the 
people  for  a short  time. 

Books  A,  C,  and  D mentioned  things  such  as:  Congress 

deciding  that  the  latitude  of  36  degrees  31  minutes  was  to 
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be  the  dividing  line  between  slave  and  free  states  in  the 
West]  but,  book  B did  not  give  such  information.  The  four 
books  mentioned,  the  Dred.  Scott  decision  and  agreed  that 
Henry  Clay,  Samuel  Webster,  and  John  C.  Calhoun  were  very  in- 
fluential men  at  this  time.  The  four  books  seemed  very  fair 
in  their  coverage  of  this  topic  and  gave  the  pupil  a non 
prejudiced  outlook  on  this  phase  of  history. 

The  Civil  War  was  considered  in  the  following  manner: 
book  A,  1.7  per  cent  or  eleven  pages;  book  B,  2.7  per  cent 
or  nineteen  pages;  book  C,  5*5  per  cent  or  twenty-five  pages; 
book  D,  3*3  per  cent  or  twenty-eight  pages. 

Book  A furnished  an  extremely  simple  and  understanding 
treatment  of  this  war.  Furthermore  the  paragraph  headings 
offered  a clear  interpretation  and  an  unbiased  explanation  of 
the  rights  and  the  wrongs  of  this  great  struggle  which  our 
forefathers  had  to  bear.  Its  account  of  the  Civil  War  was 
primarily  important  as  it  was  given  on  an  equal  critical 
basis;  in  other  words,  both  the  North  and  the  South  received 
fair  judgment.  A good,  choice  of  material  was  selected  in 
order  to  present  the  Civil  War  in  a helpful  way  to  our 
future  citizens;  for  example,  this  important  question: 

How  did  the  North  and  the  South  raise  funds  to  carry  on  the 
war?  was  adequately  elucidated  by  the  two  writers  of  this 
book: ^ 

"Raising  Funds  to  Pay  for  the  War  - War  is  a costly 
business.  To  get  money  to  pay  the  enormous  expenses  was  a 
difficult  problem.  In  the  North,  special  taxes  brought  in 
large  sums.  The  government  also  borrowed  money  from  its 
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citizens.  The  United  States  established  a system  of  national 
banks  to  help  the  government  to  borrow  money  and  to  issue 
coins  and  paper  bills.  The  Confederate  Government  also 
raised  money  by  taxing  the  people  and  by  borrowing  at  home 
and  abroad. 1 

Book  B,  did  not  seem  to  give  the  material  on  the  Civil 
War  an  as  mature  an  analysis  as  book  A ; yet,  it  certainly 
explained  this  period  in  our  history  with  the  seriousness 
with  which  it  should  be  presented. 

For  instance,  as  a bit  of  comparison  between  B and 
book  A,  the  former  of  the  two  told  of  the  disputes  and 
quarrels  or  fundamental  reasons  for  the  war  in  three  rather 
brief  paragraphs  while  the  latter  book  supplied  a rather 
lengthy  explanation. 

Book  C appeared  to  slight  no  one  of  our  noble  statesmen 
during  this  time.  Famous  men  like:  Abraham  Lincoln, 

Jefferson  Davis,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  and  Philip  H.  Sheridan  were 
somewhat  lauded  by  the  author. 

Book  D as  the  percentage  above  showed  had  devoted  a 
rather  lengthy  explanatory  consideration  of  the  Civil  War. 

It  imparted  a humane  touch  to  the  incidents  of  the  war  that 
the  other  books  lacked.  In  an  attempt  to  prove  this  above 
statement  about  book  D with  reagrds  to  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter  here  are  a few  sentences  taken  from  the  textbook: 9 


Q 

°Mabel  B.  Casner,  and  Ralph  H.  Gabriel,  The  Story  of 
American  Democracy  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
1947),  P.  337 
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"The  Confederates  now  began  taking  any  United  States 
property  that  remained  in  the  Southern  States,  such  as 
ammunition,  guns,  and  forts.  It  happened  that  there  was  a 
small  body  of  United  States  troops  in  a fort  on  the  edge  of 
Charleston  Harbor,  South  Carolina.  The  South  Carolinians 
wished  to  seize  the  fort.  The  commander,  Robert  Anderson, 
wished  to  defend  it.  Out  in  the  harbor  was  another  fort, 
better  placed,  named  Sumter.  Anderson  and  his  men  slipped, 
over  there  one  night  and  made  ready  for  defense.  President 
Lincoln  was  not  sure  whether  he  ought  to  tell  Anderson  to 
leave  Sumter  or  protect  it,  but  finally  said  that  he  would 
send  provisions  to  Anderson.  On  April  12th  Confederates 
opened,  fire  on  Sumter  from  the  batteries  of  cannons  on  the 
shore . " 


The  respective  books  treated  the  use  and  influence  of 
public  lands  in  the  following  manner:  book  A,  1.2  per  cent 

or  eight  pages;  book  B,  .43  per  cent  or  three  pages;  book  C, 
1.5  per  cent  or  seven  pages;  book  D,  .27  per  cent  or  two 
pages . 

Book  A and  D told  of  how  the  vast  land  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  was  to  be  governed;  they  each  gave  a description 
of  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  Books  C and  B did  not  stress  the 
Ordinance  of  1787 . Books  A and  D also  told  of  how  Congress 
passed  a law  in  1785  dividing  the  lands  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  into  squares,  or 
"townships",  six  miles  on  a side.  Every  township  was  to  be 
divided  into  thirty-six  "sections",  each  section  being  a 
square  mile  or  six  hundred,  and  forty  acres  in  size.  Books 
A.  and  D brought  out  the  fact  that  one  section  in  every  town- 
ship was  to  be  reserved  for  keeping  up  schools;  they  explained. 


^ Rolla  M.  Tryon,  Charles  R.  Lingley,  and  Frances 
Morehouse,  The  American  People  and.  Nation:  (revised  edition; 

Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1936),  pp.  440-441. 
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how  the  land  might  be  sold  and  the  money  used  for  education. 
Book  D was  the  only  one  telling  of  how  the  Ohio  Company  com- 
posed mainly  of  veterans  of  the  Revolution  made  arrangements 
to  purchase  1,500.>000  acres  of  this  land  at  the  rate  of  two 
thirds  of  a dollar  an  acre  to  be  used  for  making  homes  in 
the  West. 

Books  B and  C merely  stated  that  the  national  government 
offered  land  at  a very  low  price  in  order  to  induce  people 
to  go  West  and  settle.  They  both  stated  that  after  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  also  after  the  Civil  War^  land  was  again 
given  as  a bonus  to  ex-soldiers.  Book  B stated  that  the 
government  made  a mistake  by  giving  away  valuable  timber  and 
mineral  lands  to  the  railroad  companies. 

The  four  books  treated  the  use  of  public  lands  in  an 
extensive  manner;  but,  paid  little  attention  to  the  influence 
this  public  land  had  on  the  development  of  our  country. 

Strengthening  of  national  unity  was  given  the  following 
consideration:  book  A,  1.2  per  cent  or  eight  pages;  book  B, 

3.1  per  cent  or  twenty-one  pages;  book  C,  .66  per  cent  or 
three  pages;  book  D,  3*1  per  cent  or  twenty-six  pages. 

Books  A,  B,  and  D seemed  to  give  this  phase  of  our 
history  detailed  coverage;  they  explained  what  was  meant  by 
reconstruction  and  showed  how  the  South  and  the  North  were 
slowly  united.  Book  C seemed  to  take  for  granted  that  the 
reader  realizes  the  many  problems  confronting  the  nation 
at  this  time  and  hence  skimmed  over  them. 
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The  space  allotted  to  highways  was  as  follows:  book  A, 

2.4  per  cent  or  fifteen  pages;  book  B,  .73  per  cent  or  five 
pages;  book  C,  .44  per  cent  or  two  pages;  and  book  D,  .85 
per  cent  or  six  pages. 

Books  A,  C,  and  D told  of  the  importance  of  the  National 
Road,  and  traced  its  route;  but,  book  B flatly  stated  that  this 
road  was  built  by  the  United  States  and  it  was  very  expensive, 
neglecting  to  mention  the  fact  it  helped  to  hold  our  nation 
together.  The  other  books  showed,  how,  before  the  National 
Road  was  completed,  our  country  was  one  of  vast  distances 
and  the  possibility  still  existed  of  splitting  up  into 
smaller  nations . Book  A seemed  to  go  beyond  the  others  in 
its  treatment  of  this  topic,  for  instance,  it  told  of  how 
private  companies  were  building  turnpikes  in  the  East.  It 
explained  how  these  companies  charged  the  travelers  for 
using  them  by  collecting  the  money  at  tolls,  or  tollgates. 

This  book  showed  how  the  automobile  and  the  improved  highways 
brought  a great  change  in  American  life.  It  explained  to  the 
reader  why  automobiles  could  not  travel  on  muddy  roads  over 
which  a horse  could  pull  a carriage.  Book  A explained  also 
how  money  collected  for  automobile  licenses  helped  to  pay  for 
our  improved  roads;  this  book  also  stated  the  reason  the 
eastern  states  had  better  roads  was  because  from  1900  to  1916 
the  work  of  bettering  the  highways  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
states.  Since  the  eastern  states  had  the  larger  cities,  they 
had  a great  deal  of  wealth  and  took  the  lead  in  building 
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roads  with  hard  surfaces  and  good  bridges. 

Railways  were  allotted  the  following  space:  book  A, 

6 per  cent  or  thirty-eight  pages;  book  B,  2.4  per  cent  or 
sixteen  pages;  book  C .44  per  cent  or  two  pages;  book  D,  1.7 
per  cent  or  thirteen  pages. 

Books  A,  B>  And  C gave  a detailed  story  of  this  phase 
of  our  country's  development;  but,  book  D merely  allotted  two 
pages  to  this  topic.  In  brief  this  book  related  the  fact  that 
the  first  passenger  - railroad  began  in  1828,  and  was  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio.  It  mentioned  that  the  rails  were  made  of 
wood,  covered  with  a thin  strip  of  iron  to  protect  the  wood 
from  wear.  Book  D in  closing  its  short  story  of  the  railroads 
stated  that  they  were  a wonderful  help  in  the  rapid  development 
of  the  West  and  in  1833  there  were  scarcely  380  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  United  States;  now  there  are  more  than 
250,000  miles.  This  book  left  much  to  be  desired  in  its 
coverage  of  this  topic. 

Books  A,  B,  and  C gave  what  seemed  to  be  a comprehensive 
account  of  the  railroads;  they  showed  how  the  railroads 
helped  the  farmers  in  the  marketing  of  their  goods  and  told 
the  story  of  how  our  government  encouraged  them.  They  gave  a 
vivid  story  of  how  much  the  railroads  meant  to  the  development 
of  the  West  and  told  about  our  first  transcontinental  rail- 
road. Book  B gave  a graphic  account  of  how  much  the  railroads 
aided  the  North  in  its  war  with  the  South. 

Book  A again  seemed  to  outdo  the  other  three  books  in 
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that  it  mentioned  the  particular  things  associated  with  the 
railroads.  It  told  of  the  trouble  that  the  farmers  had  with 
the  railroads,  particularly  the  farmers  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley.  It  showed  how  the  railroads  carrying 
freight  for  the  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  charged 
such  high  rates  that  the  farmers  of  this  section  could  not 
compete  with  the  Eastern  farmers.  To  the  farmer  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  a low  freight  rate  was  important  because 
there  was  no  big  market  close  at  hand  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Eastern  farmers.  Book  A explained  the  society  known  as  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  more  commonly  called  the  Grange;  it 
told  how  this  society  fought  against  the  railroads  being 
able  to  charge  whatever  rates  they  pleased.  This  organization 
was  responsible  for  such  states  as  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Georgia,  and  California  taking  steps  in  curbing 
the  railroad's  power.  Book  A then  told  why  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  was  passed  and  for  its  reason  showed  how  a 
single  railroad  passed  through  several  states  and  sometimes 
these  states  had  different  ideas  as  how  to  regulate  the  road. 
With  difficulties  such  as  this  it  became  clear  the  regulations 
of  railroads  should  be  up  to  the  United  States  government,  so 
they  passed  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  which  set  up  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  duty  of  this  commission 
was  to  supervise  the  railroads.  Book  A also  told  of  the 
difficulties  in  building  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
through  the  canyons  and  high  passes  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
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Airways  received,  the  following  treatment:  book  A,  1.2 

per  cent  or  seven  pages;  book  B,  .14  per  cent  or  one  page; 
book  C,  1.3  per  cent  or  six  pages;  and  book  D,  .13  per  cent 
or  one  page.  Books  A and  C treated  this  subject  in  an  exten- 
sive way.  They  both  told  a captivating  story  of  the  Wright 
brothers'  first  flight  stressing  the  difficulties  encountered 
and  their  courage.  These  two  books  carried,  the  story  of 
aviation  up  to  the  present  by  describing  the  part  played  by 
the  plane  in  the  first  world  war,  its  part  in  airmail, 
flights  around  the  world,  and  brought  out  the  importance  of 
the  airplane  to  the  American  people  of  the  present  day. 

Books  B and  D treated,  this  topic  in  a meager  fashion 
merely  stating  that  in  the  year  of  1903  the  Wright  brothers 
using  the  results  of  the  work  of  men  before  them  succeeded 
in  flying  for  fifty-nine  seconds. 

Domestic  and  International  trade  received  the  following 
attention:  book  A,  4.2  per  cent  or  twenty-eight  pages;  book  B, 

2.6  per  cent  or  twenty  pages;  book  C,  1.3  per  cent  or  six 
pages;  book  D,  .27  per  cent  or  two  pages. 

The  four  books  seemed  to  be  in  agreement  on  their  treat- 
ment of  this  topic;  they  broke  it  down  to  trade  at  the  time  of 
Columbus;  then  they  told  of  the  trading  done  in  the  colonial 
period.  The  books  showed  the  effect  trade  had  on  the  ship- 
building industry  and  the  course  our  trade  took  after  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  four  books  all  emphasized,  how  much 
the  war  of  1812  helped  our  foreign  trade.  This  topic 
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received  from  the  four  books  what  seemed  to  be  sufficient 
coverage . 

Pertinent  inventions  received  the  following  space 
allotment:  book  A,  2.2  per  cent  or  fourteen  pages;  book  B, 

.44  per  cent  or  three  pages;  book  C,  1.2  per  cent  or  five 
pages;  book  D,  .40  per  cent  or  three  pages. 

The  four  books  did  not  treat  pertinent  inventions  as 
such  too  extensively;  but,  they  treated  the  respective  in- 
ventions in  greater  detail.  These  respective  inventions  will 
be  covered  later  in  this  treatise.  The  four  books  emphasized 
how  the  inventor  shared  in  the  expansion  of  the  United  States. 

A variety  of  different  machines  was  produced  through  the  genius 
of  his  inventive  ability.  The  books  showed  how  the  improve- 
ment of  farm  tools  was  one  of  the  most  important  aids  to 
Western  expansion.  The  books  gave  credit  to  the  inventors 
of  the  nineteenth  and  the  twentieth  centuries  for  inventing 
machines  that  made  possible  the  railroad,  the  automobile,  and 
the  airplane,  which  are  all  so  important  in  transporting  goods 
and  passengers. 

Trade  routes  received  the  following  analysis:  book  A, 

1.4  per  cent  or  twelve  pages;  book  B,  .23  per  cent  or  two 
pages;  book  C,  1.3  per  cent  or  six  pages;  book  D,  .13  per 
cent  or  one  page 

The  four  books  were  in  agreement  as  to  the  trade  routes 
of  the  middle  ages;  all  mentioned  the  Overland  route  from  the 
Black  Sea  through  deserts  and  mountains  to  China  and  the 
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route  from  Damascus  across  the  desert  to  Baghdad,  then  by 
water  to  India  and  to  China.  They  also  told  of  the  route 
through  Alexandria  in  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea  to  China. 

Books  A,  B,  and  C gave  credit  to  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal  for  creating  interest  in  distant  lands;  but,  book  D, 
failed  to  mention  his  name.  Book  A again  seemed  to  go  beyond 
the  other  three  books  in  its  narration  of  this  topic.  It 
listed  in  a very  unique  way  the  four  inventions  that  helped, 
to  develop  trade  routes.  This  book  showed  how  the  invention 
of  the  compass  and  the  astrolabe  encouraged  the  Europeans  to 
build  larger  ships  and  go  on  long  voyages.  The  importance  of 
the  invention  of  gun  powder  was  brought  out  showing  how  the 
kings  being  able  to  secure  more  new  weapons  than  the  nobles 
won  power  over  them  and  brought  large  groups  of  people  under 
their  power  - this  gave  proof  of  how  inventions  helped  to 
change  life  in  Europe.  The  importance  of  the  printing  press 
to  travel  was  clearly  brought  into  light  by  showing  how  the 
experiences  of  Marco  Polo  were  spread  throughout  Europe. 

Book  A was  the  only  one  of  the  four  mentioning  the  part  that 
Samuel  Shaw  and  Captain  Gray  played  in  inaugurating  our  trade 
with  China. 

Social  effects  of  the  cargoes  carried  are  analyzed  as 
follows:  book  A,  1.1  per  cent  or  seven  pages;  book  B,  .44 

per  cent  or  three  pages;  book  C,  .66  per  cent  or  three  pages; 
and  book  D,  .40  per  cent  or  three  pages. 

The  four  books  in  a rather  meager  fashion  all  emphasized 
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the  fact  that  because  of  cargoes  these  ships  carried  the  people 
were  able  to  exchange  their  resources  and  hence  carry  on  life 
in  a better  way.  There  wasn't  a great  deal  of  space  used  by 
the  books  in  their  treatment  of  this  subject;  yet,  the  material 
seemed  adequately  covered,  by  each. 

Social  life  received  the  following  consideration:  book 

A,  .63  per  cent  or  four  pages;  book  B,  .47  per  cent  or  three 
pages;  book  C,  1.1  per  cent  or  five  pages. 

Book  D mentioned,  nothing  directly  associated  with  the 
social  life  of  the  people.  Books  A,  B,  and  C centered  their 
emphasis  on  this  topic  around  the  life  of  the  rich  plantation 
owner  in  the  South.  These  books  described  the  large  stately 
house  and.  the  beautiful  trees  leading  up  to  the  spacious  porch 
of  the  plantation  owner's  home;  they  also  told,  of  the  gay 
parties  and  the  politeness  that  marked  the  social  life  of  the 
owners . 

Typical  American  games  received,  the  following  space 
allotment:  book  A,  1.5  per  cent  or  one  page;  book  B,  J.4  per 

cent  or  one  page;  book  D,  .27  per  cent  or  two  pages. 

Book  C did.  not  mention  anything  concerning  typical 
American  games.  Books  A,  B,  and  D told  the  story  of  how 
Abner  Doubleday  developed  the  game  of  three  - old  - cat  into 
baseball.  They  showed  how  the  war  between  the  North  and  the 
South  helped  develop  baseball  by  explaining  how  baseball  be- 
came popular  with  the  soldiers  of  this  time  and  after 
returning  home  these  veterans  spread  interest  in  the  sport. 
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Resorts  were  dealt  with  in  the  following  manner:  book 
A.,  .47  per  cent  or  three  pages;  book  B,  .74  per  cent  or  one 
page;  book  D,  .27  per  cent  or  two  pages. 

According  to  the  above  recording,  resorts  were  certainly 
given  a limited  discussion.  In  fact,  book  C considered  them 
so  unimportant  that  it  didn't  even  bother  to  discuss  them. 

Books  A,  B,  and  D referred  indirectly  to  them.  Book  B used 
the  term  Playgrounds  and  said  that  the  region  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  attracted  many  visitors  each  year.  Also,  it  said 
that  the  wonder  and  splendor  of  the  scenery  and  the  fine 
invigorating  climate  made  the  Rockies  a grand  playground  for 
tourists.  It  continued  its  description  of  Western  Playgrounds 
by  stating  that  good  automobile  roads  made  it  possible  for 
tourists  to  visit  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Glacier  National 
Park,  and  Death  Valley  to  see  a few  of  the  marvels  which 
nature  and  man  had  created  in  the  West.  Book  D stated  that 
the  national  government  set  aside  many  parks  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  its  people.  After  World  War  I various 
states  did  the  same  thing,  for  example,  by  193^'  forty  state 
parks  had  been  thus  set  aside  in  New  York  state  alone.  Several 
people  camped  in  these  parks,  or  motored,  to  them  for  picnics, 
every  summer.  Boys  and  girls  also  went  to  camps  for  a fort- 
night, a month,  or  all  summer j at  such  camps,  they  learned 
to  swim,  to  boat,  and  to  enjoy  outdoor  living. 

Vacation  trips  were  analyzed  by  the  four  books  thus: 
book  A,  .63  per  cent  or  four  pages;  book  B,  .74  per  cent  or 
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one  page;  and  book  D,  .13  per  cent  or  one  page. 

Books  A,  B,  and  D had  very  little  written  material  on 
this  topic  while  book  C entirely  eliminated  direct  treatment 
of  it.  In  book  A.,  a caption  beside  one  of  its  many  pictures 
stated  that  American  tourists  in  Mexico  explored  a weathered 
ancient  pyramid  built  long  before  the  time  of  Columbus  by 
Indians.  Book  B gave  the  impression  that  vacation  trips  in 
colonial  days  were  extremely  rare  because  only  very  few  people 
traveled  at  that  early  time.  Book  B stated  that  if  one  had 
been  asked  in  1865  whether  or  not  he  was  going  to  take  a 
vacation  at  the  seashore  or  in  the  mountains,  he  would 
scarcely  have  known  what  was  meant  by  the  question.  By  1895^ 
however,  the  idea  of  taking  a vacation  had  become  common  and 
the  keeping  of  summer  resorts  became  an  industry. 

Both  resorts  and  vacation  trips  were  considered  as  one 
by  books  A,  B,  and  C because  they  are  closely  related  subjects. 

Social  Clubs  and  Organizations  received  this  analysis: 
book  A,  .31  pe^1  cent  or  2 pages;  book  B,  .31  per  cent  or  two 
pages;  book  C,  .22  per  cent  or  one  page;  book  D,  .40  per  cent 
or  three  pages. 

Social  life,  as  far  as  the  formation  of  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations, was  scantily  discussed  in  all  four  books. 

Book  A.  stated  that  Hull  House  located,  in  Chicago  was 
established  by  Miss  Jane  Addams  in  1889  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  furnishing  children  and  grown  people  with  many  opportunities. 
A.  boys'  Club,  the  Jane  Club,  and  men's  and  women's  clubs  of 
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various  kinds  were  a few  of  the  organizations  sponsored  by 
Hull  House.  It  may  be  that  Hull  House  was  the  most  famous; 
yet,  there  were  many  such  settlement  houses  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  other  large  cities. 

Book  D gave  information  regarding  the  London  Athletic 
Club  and  the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 

Book  B referred  to  a Chinese  Mothers'  Club  in  its  dis- 
cussion on  the  topic  entitled  New  Americans. 

Book  C mentioned  a bit  about  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Young  Men' s Christian  Association,  Young  Women' s Christian 
Association,  and  other  organized  groups.  It  told  that  these 
various  clubs  or  organizations  opened  the  door  of  opportunity 
to  all  who  were  willing  to  receive  training  and  uplift. 

Theaters  as  we  know  them  today  were  treated  only  by 
book  A as  follows:  .63  per  cent  or  4 pages. 

This  book,  namely  book  A,  certainly  had  given  a fair 
treatment  to  theaters.  It  had  traced  their  development  from 
the  early  American  theater  to  the  present  day  motion  picture. 
One  of  the  most  important  facts  stated  by  this  book  was  that 
America  had.  taken  leadership  in  the  theater  and  motion  picture 
and  the  increasing  number  of  fine  productions  suggested  that 
motion  pictures  will  play  a part  of  increasing  importance  in 
the  enrichment  of  American  life. 

Music  was  given  the  following  consideration:  book  A, 

.4 7 per  cent  or  three  pages;  book  B,  .74  per  cent  or  eleven 
pages . 
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Books  A and  B were  the  only  two  books  which  treated  music 
as  a unit  by  Itself.  The  latter  book  gave  credit  entirely  to 
foreign  lands  for  America’s  music.  It  stated  rather  firmly 
that  both  music  and  musical  instruments  were  almost  all  the 
gifts  of  foreign  people.  It  added  that  practically  all  the 
best  known  symphonies  and  operas  were  from  foreign  lands.  The 
former  of  the  two  books  again  elaborated  on  this  subject, 
music.  It,  book  A,  started  the  story  of  music  by  telling  of 
the  early  minstrel  shows  and  the  great  part  that  the  slaves  had 
in  making  old  southern  melodies  so  very  famous.  Book  A also 
told  about  America  becoming  a nation  of  music-lovers  and 
music  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Movies  were  considered  as  follows:  book  A,  .15  per  cent 

or  one  page;  book  C,  .22  per  cent  or  one  page. 

No  separate  unit  was  devoted  to  this  topic  by  either 
book  B or  book  D. 

Book  A correlated  the  subject  of  movies  with  theaters. 

It  stated,  that  in  its  early  stages  the  movie  was  for  many 
years  merely  a form  of  cheap  amusement.  Then  gradually  men 
began  to  see  that,  like  the  stage,  it  could  be  used  for  the 
presentation  of  great  stories  and  plays  by  skillful  actors 
and  actresses. 

Book  C told  about  the  famous  William  Cody  in  its  chapter 
on  "The  Opening  of  the  Great  West".  It  stated,  that  William 
Cody,  better  known  as  "Buffalo  Bill",  was  to  act  in  a play 
which  later  made  him  such  an  important  figure  in  the  silent 
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movies.  "Buffalo  Bill"  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
characters  in  the  Wild  West  shows. 

Commercialized  Amusements,  according  to  our  present  day 
standards , were  treated  as  a single  unit  by  only  book  A as 
follows:  book  A,  .15  per  cent  or  one  page.  This  book  related 

that  way  back  in  the  days  of  the  colonies  the  Virginians  were 
fond  of  horse  races  and  of  hunting.  They  held  card  games  and 
dances.  Then  it  continued  to  tell  in  a caption  under  one  of 
the  pictures  that  the  years  since  1865  have  seen  American  life 
transformed  and  enriched  by  the  great  development  of  the  well- 
known  sport,  baseball. 

The  rise  and  influence  of  Major  Communication  Industries 
was  broken  down  into  the  following  sub-topics  and  will  be  an- 
alyzed separately. 

Postal  service  received  the  following  consideration:  book 

A,  .31  per  cent  or  two  pages;  book  B,  .68  per  cent  or  six 
pages;  book  C,  .66  per  cent  or  three  pages;  book  D,  .67  per 
cent  or  five  pages. 

The  four  books  were  in  agreement  as  to  their  treatment  of 
the  pony  express.,  all  agreed  that  the  route  was  from  St. 

Joseph,  Missouri  to  Sacramento,  California  and  that  it  took 
ten  days  for  mail  to  cover  this  distance.  "Buffalo  Bill"  Cody 
was  given  due  credit  for  his  courageous  work  by  the  respective 
books . 

Books  A,  and  D told  of  Benjamin  Franklin  being  made  the 
first  Postmaster  General  of  the  Colonies.  These  books  related 
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the  story  of  how  he  planned,  and  organized  a successful  system 
of  sending  mail  from  one  village  to  another  and  from  one  col- 
ony to  another.  In  spite  of  slight  variations  the  four  books 
treated  this  topic  in  a comprehensive  manner. 

The  Press  was  treated  as  follows:  book  A,  .31  per  cent  or 

two  pages;  book  B,  .68  per  cent  or  six  pages;  book  C,  .66  per 
cent  or  three  pages;  book  D,  .67  per  cent  or  five  pages. 

The  four  books  agreed  that  good  newspapers  had  an  impor- 
tance second  only  to  schools  and  colleges  in  making  it  possi- 
ble for  the  American  people  to  carry  on  their  government  wisely. 

Books  A,  B,  and  D mentioned  newspapers  such  as  the  New 
York  Herald,  New  York  Tribune,  New  York  Sun,  and  New  York 
Times;  but,  book  C failed  to  include  these  newspapers  in  its 
treatment  of  the  Press. 

Book  A told  of  how  the  New  York  Sun  startled  its  rivals 
in  1833  by  selling  copies  of  its  paper  for  a penny  each.  Its 
aim  was  to  bring  news  of  the  world  to  every  home . 

Of  the  four  books,  book  C was  the  only  one  treating  this 
topic  in  which  appeared  to  be  a meager  fashion. 

Telegraph  received  the  following  consideration:  book  A, 

.63  per  cent  or  four  pages;  book  B,  .29  per  cent  or  two  pages; 
book  C,  .88  per  cent  or  four  pages;  book  D,  .40  per  cent  or 
three  pages. 

With  the  exception  of  minor  incidents  the  four  books  were 
in  agreement  as  to  their  coverage  of  this  topic.  All  of  the 
books  brought  out  the  fact  that  with  the  coming  of  the  railroad 
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a need  was  created  for  the  sending  of  quick  messages.  These 
were  to  inform  railroad  officials  of  the  exact  location  of  a 
train  after  it  left  its  starting  point  in  case  of  accidents 
and  to  give  other  vital  information  needed  by  train  officials. 
The  books  all  told  of  the  hard  struggle  that  Morse  had  in 
persuading  Congress  to  set  aside  f 30, 000  to  be  used  for 
carrying  on  his  experiments.  The  four  books  gave  credit  to 
Annie  G.  Ellsworth  for  sending  the  first  telegraph  message: 
"What  hath  Cod  wrought".  This  topic  seemed  to  be  covered 
in  an  extensive  manner  by  the  respective  books. 

The  telephone  was  analyzed  as  follows:  book  A,  .79  per 
cent  or  five  pages;  book  B,  .14  per  cent  or  one  page;  book  C, 
.22  per  cent  or  one  page;  book  D,  .13  per  cent  or  one  page. 

The  four  books  gave  Alexander  Graham  Bell  due  credit  for 
his  invention  of  the  telephone  and  stressed  its  importance  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Book  B handled  this  topic  under  the  general  heading  of 
communications  and  seemed  to  omit  some  of  the  pertinent  data 
affiliated  with  the  telephone. 

Pertinent  inventions  pertaining  to  the  communication  in- 
dustries received  the  follo\d.ng  space  allotment:  book  A,  1.5 
per  cent  or  eleven  pages;  book  B,  .68  per  cent  or  six  pages; 
book  C,  .66  per  cent  or  three  pages;  book  D,  .54  per  cent  or 
four  pages. 

The  respective  books  covered  this  topic  in  a detailed 
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Radio  received  the  following  coverage:  book  A,  .79  per 
cent  or  five  pages;  book  B,  .14  per  cent  or  one  page;  book  G, 
.22  per  cent  or  one  page;  book  D,  .13  per  cent  or  one  page. 

AS  in  the  case  of  the  telephone  the  four  books  again  gave 
credit  to  the  inventor  Marconi  and  left  little  to  be  desired 
in  their  analysis  of  this  topic. 

The  industrial  organization  of  the  communication  industries 
and  its  cultural  power  was  treated  as  follows:  book  A,  1.1 
per  cent  or  seven  pages;  book  B,  .58  per  cent  or  four  pages; 
book  C,  .44  per  cent  or  two  pages;  book  D,  .40  per  cent  or 
three  pages. 

The  four  books  allotted  their  space  on  this  topic  to  a 
description  of  how  these  Industries  developed  into  wealthy 
and  powerful  organizations  which  had  benefited  the  peoples 
of  the  world  a great  deal. 

The  remaining  topics  to  be  analyzed  were  included  in 
the  four  respective  books;  but,  these  did  not  appear  in  the 
commission's  report. 

Discovery  and  exploration  received  the  following  consider- 
ation; book  A,  2.2  per  cent  or  fourteen  pages;  book  B,  4.4 
per  cent  or  eighteen  pages;  book  0,  6.6  per  cent  or  thirty  pa- 
ges; book  D,  2'.1  per  cent  or  sixteen  pages. 

The  four  books  gave  what  seemed  to  be  sufficient  coverage 
to  this  topic;  they  gave  the  story  of  Columbus'  life  as  one 
of  struggle  and  great  courage.  These  books  brought  out  the 
fact  that  because  of  Balboa's  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
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it  was  proven  Columbus  had  not  reached  India  but  had.  instead, 
found  a continent  not  known  before. 

Men  such  as  Ferdinand  Magellan,  John  Cabot,  Americus 
Vespucius  and  the  other  great  explorers  of  this  time  were 
given  due  credit. 

The  Colonial  period  was  analyzed,  as  follows:  book  A,  3.1 

per  cent  or  twenty  pages;  book  B,  2.3  per  cent  or  sixteen 
pages;  book  C,  4.6  per  cent  or  twenty-one  pages;  book  D,  4.9 
per  cent  or  thirty-seven  pages. 

The  respective  books  were  in  near  agreement  as  to  their 
description  of  this  period.  All  four  books  allotted  a great 
deal  of  their  space  to  the  story  of  how  the  early  New  Englander 
made  his  living.  The  books  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  most 
important  people  of  this  time  were  the  government  officials, 
the  merchants,  the  lawyers,  and  the  ministers.  The  fact  that 
the  New  England  farmer  had  to  be  content  with  a modest  living 
because  of  the  none  too  fertile  soil  was  stressed  by  all 
four  books.  The  books  also  showed  how  at  this  time  New  Eng- 
landers were  already  establishing  for  themselves  a reputation 
as  traders. 

As  in  the  case  of  discovery  and.  exploration,  the  four 
books  appeared  to  have  treated  the  Colonial  period  in  an 
extensive  manner. 

Politics  other  than  political  campaigns  was  treated  as 
follows:  book  A,  3.1  per  cent  or  twenty  pages;  book  B,  1.4 

per  cent  or  ten  pages;  book  C,  2.6  per  cent  or  twelve  pages; 
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book  D,  2.7  per  cent  or  twenty  pages. 

The  four  books  centered  their  description  of  this  topic 
around  the  differences  that  arose  out  of  Hamilton's  plan  for 
a national  bank;  this  plan  gave  rise  to  two  political  parties; 
namely,  the  Federalists  and  the  Democratic-Republican  parties. 

The  books  showed  how  Hamilton  was  the  leader  of  the  Feder- 
alists and  that  he  believed  in  a strong  central  government 
and  also  that  the  Constitution  should  be  interpreted  freely. 

The  books  all  agreed  that  Jefferson,  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic-Republican party,  favored  the  government  using  only 
the  power  given  to  it  by  the  Constitution.  He  also  stressed 
rule  by  all  the  people. 

The  respective  books  left  much  to  be  desired  in  their 
treatment  of  modern  politics. 

International  trade  after  the  Civil  War  was  allotted  the 
following  space : book  A,  .95  per  cent  or  six  pages;  book  B, 

.73  per  cent  or  five  pages;  book  C,  2.8  per  cent  or  thirteen 
pages;  book  D,  .67  per  cent  or  five  pages. 

The  books  did  not  give  much  attention  to  trade  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  Civil  War;  but,  they  stressed  trade 
after  1900. 

The  books  seemed  to  emphasize  high  points  of  trade;  yet, 
they  appeared  lacking  in  their  elaboration  of  these  features. 

Labor  unions  received  the  following  space  allotment:  book 

A,  .95  per  cent  or  six  pages;  book  B,  .44  per  cent  or  three 
pages;  book  C,  1.1  per  cent  or  five  pages;  book  D,  .22  per 
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cent  or  two  pages. 

Of  the  four  books,  book  A was  the  only  one  giving  a 
detailed  story  of  labor  unions.  Book  A mentioned  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  the 
C.  I.  0.  Books  B,  C,  and  D merely  stated  that  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  the  rise  of  great  corporations  after 
1865  caused  the  growth  of  labor  unions. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Summary  and.  Conclusions 

Four  junior  high  school  American  History  textbooks  were 
analyzed  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  followed  the 
pattern  set  forth  by  the  committee.  These  books  were 
published  between  1936  and  19^7. 

It  was  found,  that  the  greatest  number  of  phases  of 
national  history  as  set  up  by  the  committee  was  given  by 
book  A. 

From  the  approximate  word  count  made  of  the  treatment 
of  each  topic  in  the  four  textbooks,  it  was  made  clear  that 
of  the  forty- two  topics  listed  by  the  commission  book  A 
allotted  the  most  words  to  thirty-four  of  the  topics;  book  D 
came  next  as  it  led  in  five  topics;  book  B was  third  as  it 
led  in  two  topics;  and,  book  C was  last  as  It  led  in  only  one 
topic . 

The  analysis  showed,  that  only  five  major  topics  not 
mentioned  by  the  committee  were  included  in  the  four 
respective  books. 

The  book  which  attained  first  place  in  the  number  of 
words  allotted  tor  the  last  five  topics  was  again  book  A. 

Book  A was  written  in  a simple  yet  comprehensive  style. 
It  presented,  historical  facts  interestingly  and  used,  para- 
graph headings  which  offered  clear  interpretations  of 
material  to  follow.  The  quotation  on  page  thirty-seven 
that  was  taken  from  this  textbook  might  help  to  show  the 
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easy  manner  of  writing  and  the  good  choice  of  material 
selected  by  the  authors  of  this  book  A. 

The  following  quotation  might  help  to  prove  the  above 
characteristics.  It  is  book  A's  discussion  of  our  important 
Declaration  of  Independence: 

"The  Declaration  of  Independence.  On  June  7,  1776,  in 
Philadelphia,  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia  rose  in  Congress. 
The  room  became  very  still.  Many  men  knew  that  Lee  had  re- 
ceived a message  from  Virginia  which  commanded  him  to  bring 
up  the  question  of  independence.  In  a clear  voice  Lee  read 
from  a piece  of  paper  in  his  hand: 

"Resolved:  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 

ought  to  be,  free  and.  independent  states." 

The  great  moment  had  come.  But  Congress  did  not  act 
hastily.  Members  who  were  in  doubt  sent  word  to  their  own 
colonies,  to  ask  what  the  people  desired.  Independence  was 
a matter  of  tremendous  importance.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  colonists  were  in  favor  of  fighting  for  their  rights. 

But  did  they  wish  to  go  so  far  as  to  break  away  entirely 
from  England?  Earnestly  little  groups  of  congressional 
delegates  talked  about  the  problem. 

"So  long  as  we  fight  only  for  our  rights  as  subjects 
of  the  King, " one  man  would  say,  "We  can  expect  no  help  from 
the  outside  world.  Alone,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  defeat  the 
great  armies  and  navy  of  England.  If  we  declare  for 
independence  perhaps  France  will  help  us." 

"Ah,  that  is  just  the  trouble",  another  would  reply. 

"Only  a few  years  ago  we  were  fighting  to  drive  the  French  out 
of  North  America.  Shall  we  now  turn  for  aid  to  this  ancient 
enemy  of  England?" 

"But  we  must",  the  first  man  would  reply.  "Have  you  not 
heard  the  news  of  what  the  King  has  done?  So  determined  is 
he  to  crush  us  that  he  has  gone  to  Germany  and  hired  soldiers 
to  send  across  the  Atlantic  to  fight  us.  Our  King  thinks  so 
little  of  us  that  he  plans  to  destroy  us  with  armies  of  men 
who  fight  merely  for  pay.  We  can  no  longer  be  loyal  to  a 
King  or  to  a Parliament  that  will  do  such  things.  We  must 
declare  for  independence" . 10 

Book  B did  not  sgem  to  give  the  material  in  as  mature 


10Mabel  B.  Casner,  and  Ralph  H.  Gabriel,  The  Story  of 
American  Democracy,  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
1947),  pp.  111-113 
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a manner  as  book  A.  However,  it  did.  present  the  subject 
matter  with  a great  deal  of  seriousness.  This  textbook  was 
logically  as  well  as  interestingly  written;  but,  to  an  ad- 
vantage there  might  have  been  a little  more  of  it.  None  of 
the  topics  appeared  to  have  been  given  in  great  detail.  All 
the  fundamentals  were  given;  but,  rather  briefly. 

The  quotation  which  follows  tends  to  prove  the  above 
features.  It  is  book  B's  story  of  the  Rebellion. 

"Rebellion.  General  Gage,  who  was  in  command  of  some 
British  troops  sent  to  punish  Boston,  decided  to  seize  John 
Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  two  ringleaders  of  the  dissatisfied 
colonists.  He  had.  also  learned  about  some  powder  and  arms 
which  had  been  stored  by  the  colonists  at  Concord,  near 
Boston.  British  troops  were  sent  to  capture  the  leaders  and 
destroy  the  stores  of  ammunition. 

In  the  dawn  of  April  19,  1775*  the  enraged  farmers, 
warned  of  the  mission  of  the  British  troops,  clashed  with  them 
at  Concord  and  Lexington.  The  war  was  on’.  The  clash  of 
words  had  failed l A clash  of  arms  had  begun'."  H 

Book  C gave  one  the  impression  of  a coherent  character- 
ization of  heroes  to  depict  important  historical  events  and 
developments.  Great  men  and  the  part  each  played  in  molding 
our  nation's  outstanding  military  events  was  one  of  the 
books  outstanding  feature.  The  author  Wilbur  Fisk  Gordy 
wrote  historical  facts  and  wove  vital  statistics  in  a rather 
pleasing  narrative  that  would  appeal  to  youngsters  studying 
the  history  of  their  very  own  country. 

The  following  excerpt  is  given  as  a test  of  the  above 
statements.  It  is  book  C's  interpretation  of  the  Louisiana 


Hl.  S.  Coyle  and  W.  P.  Evans,  Our  American  Heritage, 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.~  193b) , 322-323  pp. 
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Purchase . 

"The  act  of  Jefferson  which  stands  out  above  all  others 
as  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  his  administration  was  the 
"Louisiana  Purchase".  When  he  became  President,  many  pioneers 
were  living  along  the  Ohio  and  the  streams  flowing  into  it 
from  the  north  and  the  south.  These  fertile  lands  yielded 
such  abundant  harvests  that  the  prosperous  settlements  needed 
a market  for  their  produce.  The  custom  of  loading  pack-horses 
and  driving  cattle  before  them  on  the  long  trail  over  the 
mountains  to  the  East  was  no  longer  convenient. 

Besides,  water  transportation  cost  much  less.  Such 
bulky  products  as  corn  meal,  flour,  pork,  and  lumber  had  to 
go  on  rafts  or  flatboats  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
to  New  Orleans.  Here  the  cargo  and  the  boat  were  sold  together 
or  the  cargo  sold  and  loaded  on  ocean  vessels,  ■which  in  time 
reached  the  Eastern  market  by  a cheaper  though  longer  route 
than  that  by  land.  Thus  the  Mississippi  River,  being  the 
only  outlet  for  this  heavy  produce,  was  very  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  West. 

But  Spain  at  this  time  owned  New  Orleans  and  all  the 
land  about  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi;  and  as  the  river 
became  more  and  more  used  for  traffic,  Spanish  officers  at 
New  Orleans  began  to  make  trouble . They  even  threatened  to 
prevent  the  sending  of  produce  to  that  port. 

This  threat  angered  the  Western  farmers,  who  proposed 
wild  plans  to  force  an  outlet  for  their  trade.  But  before 
anything  was  done,  ne-ws  came  that  Napoleon,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  affairs  in  France,  had  compelled  Spain  to  give 
up  Louisiana  to  France. 

Then  the  Westerners  grew  alarmed.  It  was  bad  enough 
to  have  a weak  country  like  Spain  in  control  of  Louisiana. 

But  it  might  be  far  worse  to  have  France  own  it,  for  France 
at  that  time  was  the  greatest  military  power  in  the  world.. 

All  this  was  very  plain  to  Jefferson,  and  he  knew  that 
Napoleon  was  planning  to  establish  garrisons  and  colonies  in 
Louisiana . 

In  view  of  possible  dangers,  he  sent  James  Monroe  to 
France  to  aid  our  minister  there  in  securing  New  Orleans 
and  a definite  stretch  of  territory  in  Louisiana  lying  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River.  If  he  could  get 
that  territory,  the  Americans  would  then  own  the  entire  east 
bank  of  the  river,  and  could  control  their  own  trade. 

When  Monroe  reached  France,  he  found  that  Napoleon 
not  only  was  willing  to  sell  what  Jefferson  wanted,  but 
wished  him  to  buy  more.  For  as  Napoleon  was  about  to  engage 
in  war  with  England,  he  had  great  need  of  money.  Besides, 
he  was  afraid  that  the  English  might  even  invade  and  capture 
Louisiana,  and,  in  that  case,  he  would  get  nothing  for  it. 

He  was  satisfied,  therefore,  to  sell  the  whole  of  Louisiana 
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territory  for  $15,000,000,  and  Jefferson  accepted  the  offer.12 

Book  D had  rather  lengthy  explanatory  considerations 
of  historical  data.  It  imparted  the  rather  important  humane 
story  to  facts  which  should  be  studied  in  history  by  junior 
high  school  pupils.  This  characteristic  tended  to  make  the 
textbook  one  of  easy  reading;  it  also  helped  to  give  pertinent 
subjects  in  an  enjoyable  mode  of  writing. 

The  excerpts  which  follows  helps  to  give  proof  of  the 
above  observations.  It  is  book  D's  explanation  of  The  Tariff. 

"The  Tariff.  The  first  great  conflict  in  Jackson's 
time  was  over  the  question  of  tariff.  Prom  the  close  of  the 
War  of  1812  until  the  middle  of  Jackson's  administration  the 
tariff  laws  had  been  protective;  that  is  to  say,  people  who 
imported  manufactured  goods  into  the  United  States  had  to 
pay  a considerable  amount  of  tax.  The  tax  tended  to  keep 
foreign  manufacturers  out  of  the  country  and  was  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  American  manufacturers;  hence  those  parts  of  New 
England  and  middle  states  which  had  numerous  factories  gen- 
erally favored  the  tariff  laws. 

The  case  of  the  South,  however,  was  different.  The 
South  produced  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  but  it  purchased 
its  manufactured  articles  in  the  North  or  from  Europe.  The 
tariff  laws  did  not  increase  the  price  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  sugar  which  the  Southerners  sold,  but  did  increase  the 
price  of  the  manufactured  articles  which  they  bought. 

Southern  representatives  tried  to  persuade  Congress  to  lower 
the  tariff,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  The  tariff  helped  the 
North,  and  the  North  desired  it;  the  tariff  hurt  the  South 
(or,  at  any  rate,  the  South  sincerely  believed,  that  it  did), 
and  the  South  hated  it.  South  Carolina*  especially,  felt 
injured  by  the  continual  passage  of  protective  tariffs  in 
1816,  1824,  1828,  and  1832.  The  South  hoped  that  Jackson, 
being  from  Tennessee,  would  put  through  a lower  tariff,  but 
he  did  not.  The  Southerners  were  now  in  a difficult  position: 

They  believed  that  the  high  tariff  was  injuring  them 
and  benefiting  only  the  North. 

They  wanted  a lower  tariff  but  could  not  get  it. 


Wilbur  Fisk  Gordy,  Leaders  in  Making  America,  (Boston: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  193b),  pp . 255-25b . 
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What  would  they  do  ..when  both  Congress  and  the  President 
insisted  on  high  tarifft-^ 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  problem,  one  of  the  major 
reasons  in  presenting  thi  ' study  was  that  it  might  serve  or 
prove  valuable  in  helping  to  facilitate  a satisfactory 
examination  and  comparison  of  textbooks  in  the  social  studies 
field;  and  too,  these  findings  should  lend  aid  in  the  adoption 
of  textbooks  for  classroom  use  or  as  available  supplementary 
reading . 

The  writer  has  made  a critical  analysis  of  the  topics 
recommended  by  the  committee  on  American  History  in  schools 
and  colleges  and  has  left  their  recommended  representative 
dates  and  representative  names  to  some  future  study. 


Rolla  M.  Tryon,  Charles  R.  Lingley,  and  Frances 
Morehouse,  The  American  People  and  Nation  (revised  edition;) 
Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1936),  pp.  348-349. 
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